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due to our public-land policy, to the opening of foreign markets and to 
the application of labor-saving machinery, become strikingly apparent. 
Curiously enough the author gives no account of the Department of 
Agriculture, whose stimulating influence in the way of experimentation 
and dissemination of scientific methods has gone far to render our 
farmers the most intelligent in the world. Washington, our farmer- 
president, had a clear prevision of the possibilities of this form of gov- 
ernment service, and his anticipations have been amply justified. 

The author gives but scant space to first-hand authorities, while he 
indulges in frequent quotations from recent writers not always identified. 
His bibliography is a long one, but it adds few valuable titles to pre- 
vious lists. 

Students of economic history are grateful for every real contribution 
to the enormous labor of distinguishing the multiform material achieve- 
ments and estimating the various social forces that have made for the 
industrial evolution of the United States. The accumulation of a 
common body of knowledge and opinion is an important preliminary to 
the genesis of an economic history of the United States that shall be 
both accurate and philosophic. 

Katharine Com an. 

Weixesley College, Massachusetts. 

Parzellierung und innere Kolonisation in den seeks ostlichen 
Provinzen Preussens, 187J-1906. By Martin Belgard. Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1907. — 541 pp. 

This book brings up to date the story of the Prussian government's 
long-continued attempt to establish German colonists in its eastern 
provinces for the purpose of displacing the Polish population ; and it is 
especially timely just now, when the government, baffled in its efforts, 
is seeking to adopt sharper methods and Poland's great novelist is ask- 
ing the sympathy of the world for his oppressed countrymen. 

For some years, the government carried on its work of settlement 
through a general commission in cooperation with private agencies. 
But in 1886 it adopted a more vigorous policy and established a settle- 
ment commission, which has practically taken over the work of colon- 
ization and has received grants amounting to 350,000,000 marks. 
The work of the commission has been to buy estates in the Polish 
provinces and, after subjecting them to more or less improvement, to 
divide them into small holdings, on which German settlers are placed. 
It provides the settlers with schools and churches, and fosters in every 
conceivable way their economic and social life. 
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All this has been done for a political object — the literal crushing-out 
not only of Polish sentiment but even of the Poles themselves ; and it 
has naturally aroused vigorous opposition on their part, which has 
taken the form of a counter-colonization movement. The Polish 
settlement societies are aided by excellent cooperative banks, which 
were established for the purpose and to which Polish artisans in Ger- 
man towns send back their earnings to enable their countrymen to buy 
land. The Polish peasant also deposits his savings in the banks ; and 
to his intelligence and thrift must be attributed, in large measure, the 
success of the enterprise. So successful has this counter-movement 
been that, in 1904, the government attempted to crush it by prohibit- 
ing the erection of new farm buildings by Poles ; but they evaded this 
law by making use of old buildings and by enlarging existing holdings. 

Polish opposition is but one of many obstacles encountered by the 
commission. Acceptable settlers are hard to get, for there is no real 
demand for land, and the artificial inducements offered often cause 
serious disturbances in land values and consequent opposition to the 
government's policy in the localities from which settlers are drawn. 
In the earlier years, Germans returning from Russia were used in 
settlement ; but they proved undesirable and this fruitful source of sup- 
ply was abandoned. Nor did the difficulties disappear with the placing 
of the settlers on their holdings. If they were to remain German, 
every effort must be made to foster their community life. As far as 
possible, for example, people from the same locality and those of the 
same religion must be grouped together. The holdings had to be 
small, since the attempt to bring in German labor failed and the em- 
ployment of Poles would have defeated the end in view ; and , more- 
over, men capable of handling larger holdings naturally preferred to be 
independent of the government. The colonies have therefore suffered 
from the lack of men of large affairs to assume the leadership. The 
commission's failure to provide adequate reserves made it impossible 
for the settler to procure more land, thus taking away the spur to 
thrift, and, more important still, forcing the children to seek work in 
the towns, never to return. But even if the settler had the opportunity 
to buy land, he is so hopelessly in debt that it would be impossible for 
him to do so. While cooperation in all forms is successfully practiced 
by the Poles, it languishes among the Germans, owing partly to local 
conditions, but largely to the fact that wherever the hand of govern- 
ment touches self-help it blights it. 

The economic condition of the German settlers has indeed been 
greatly improved by the recent establishment of land banks, which 
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virtually buy their holdings and sell them back on time, under favor- 
able terms as to right of foreclosure and interest. Many thriving 
colonies are to be found and many worthy people have been helped to 
obtain land. Nevertheless, the movement as a whole, whether it be 
regarded from an economic or from a political point of view, must be 
considered a failure. The commission has expended all of its 350,- 
000,000 marks, but the relative number of Poles is larger than at the 
beginning of its activity. Moreover the Poles have prospered, and 
their competition has caused land prices to increase twentyfold, so 
that the commission has sometimes had to pay for land from one hun- 
dred to two hundred times its taxable value, and further purchases 
have now become practically impossible. 

In the light of these facts, the question arises : Shall the commission 
be dissolved? To dissolve the commission, the author argues, would 
cause such a decline in land values as to bring about a crisis which 
would affect the entire empire ; and, furthermore, the German settlers, 
if left to themselves, would soon be engulfed, and the Poles would be 
more stiff-necked than ever. But if the commission is to continue its 
work, some plan must be devised to enable it to acquire land at reason- 
able prices. To this end, three propositions have been made: (1) 
To give the commission a prior right of purchase in the case of all 
lands going over into Polish hands. (2) To give the commission a 
veto right, by virtue of which it would have authority to protest against 
the sale of German lands to Poles and to acquire them itself at their 
taxable value. (3) To give the commission the right of dispossession. 
The first proposition the author rejects on the ground that the prices 
demanded would be prohibitive. The second he regards as more 
feasible, but he holds that the law would be evaded. The third and 
most stringent proposition — which the government is now urging — he 
condemns in no uncertain terms, pointing out that to give the com- 
mission such power, even though it would be used in extreme cases 
only, would mean a tremendous encroachment on private property and 
existing rights. Although he rejects all these propositions and has none 
to offer in their place, he insists that the settlement commission must 
be retained. Apparently the Prussian government is in the position of 
the man who has hold of the bull's tail and is afraid to let go. 

The book is a scholarly piece of work and contains much of interest 

to people in all lands; but it should be of especial value to those 

countries engaged, from whatever motives, in building up empirically a 

rural population. 

Jesse E. Pope. 
New York City. 



